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THE GERMAN ONE-YEAR PLAN 





HE Papen-Schleicher government, in a des- 

perate effort to combat economic disintegra- 
tion, promulgated on September 5 a far-reaching 
decree by which it hopes the Reich will pull itself 
out of the economic mire by its own boot-straps. 
The decree reverses the deflationary course fol- 
lowed for the past two years and institutes what 
amounts to an indirect credit inflation which is 
expected to stimulate industry sufficiently to re- 
imburse the government for an outlay of some 
three billion marks. That the effect of the plan 
is definitely inflationary in character is evident 
from the reaction on the German bourse, where 
many stocks have shown advances up to 10 per 
cent. 


The main features of the scheme include: 


(1) The issuing of 1,500,000,000 marks in so-called 
tax credit certificates in the year beginning October 1, 
1932. This amounts to the discounting of future taxes, 
for the certificates will be used to refund to industrial- 
ists part of the taxes which Chancellor von Papen has 
described as “especially crippling to production.” Re- 
funds are envisaged to the extent of 40 per cent of the 
value of turnover, trade and real estate taxes, and 
100 per cent of the transportation tax. Furthermore, 
an additional 700,000,000 marks in tax certificates will 
be issued to employers who hire more workers—100 
marks for each man engaged for three months. All 
these certificates will bear 4 per cent interest and will 
be negotiable at the Reichsbank and other important 
German banks. 

(2) Appropriations of 615,000,000 marks for public 
works. 

(3) Revision of the existing collective wage agree- 
ments and the compulsory wage arbitration system in 
such a manner as to induce industrialists to hire more 
workers. In answer to labor criticism, the government 
has stated that in no case will an employer be permitted 
to cut wages more than 12% per cent. 

(4) Authorization for the government to revise 
existing social legislation as it sees fit. 

(5) The maximum salaries paid in industries sub- 
sidized by the Reich are to be limited to the maximum 
received by government officials. All undertakings sub- 
sidized and controlled by the government are to be 
supervised by a Federal Commissioner. 


In its official commentary on the decree, the 
government declares its conviction that “private 
industry still represents the best means of satis- 
fying . . . the economic needs of mankind,” a 
statement which might be considered paradoxical 
since to a large extent the operation of private 
industry evidently is possible only by means of 
state subsidies. This latest decree creates in 
effect an even greater degree of state capitalism 
in Germany—in a form almost entirely redound- 
ing to the advantage of the industrialists. While 
the scheme may reduce unemployment, it will ap- 
parently do so largely at the expense of the work- 
ers who now have jobs. There are grave dan- 
gers inherent in its provisions—amounting al- 
most to a blank check—which give the present 
government a free hand in revising the existing 
social legislation. 


Meanwhile the government has decreed new 
high tariffs on a long list of imports, including 
many items from the United States, and import 
quotas have been established on many foodstuffs. 
The Reich is doing its utmost to cut down imports 
to the absolute minimum, both in order to become 
as self-sufficient as possible—a measure advocated 
by the Hitlerites—and to augment its favorable 
trade balance and thus make possible payment of 
the service on the German private obligations 
abroad. The new German tariff is, however, mere- 
ly another offensive in the present world tariff 
war. 


As a further indication of the Reich’s financial 
troubles and its difficulty in finding the necessary 
foreign exchange, it has been announced that the 
German government intends shortly to request a 
two and a half year moratorium on payments to 
the United States on account of costs of the 
American Army of Occupation and of the settle- 
ment under the German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission. These payments are due to run un- 
til 1966 and 1981, respectively, and total an aver- 















age annuity of almost $14,500,000. The next in- 
stallment is due on September 30 and the Reich 
has the right to ask for immediate postponement. 

Thus the Papen-Schleicher government is 
straining every nerve to dig itself in and to start 
the wheels of industry moving. Relations between 
the government and the Nazis remain strained, 
however; on August 29 Chancellor von Papen in- 
formed Hitler that it was too late to consider his 
proposals for a seat in the Cabinet. When the 
Reichstag met the following day, the principal 
members of the Cabinet had departed for Neudeck 
to confer with President von Hindenburg and 
none was present on the Government Bench. The 
Reichstag session was surprisingly orderly; in 
accordance with the custom of choosing as presi- 
dent a member of the largest party, Captain 
Goering, a Nazi, was elected, with a Nationalist, 
a Centrist and a Bavarian People’s party member 
as vice presidents. The meeting was held under 
the shadow of impending dissolution, for had the 
Reichstag voted out the government, it would 
have put an end to its own tenure of office. Asa 
result, the Nazis—traditional foes of parliamen- 
tary government—presented the strange spectacle 
of parliamentary champions, protesting that the 
present Reichstag was capable of constructive 
work and should not be “excluded” from govern- 
ing the Reich. A majority in the present Reichs- 
tag is possible only by cooperation between the 
Nazis and the Catholic Center party; negotiations 
to this end are reported to be proceeding behind 
the scenes; meanwhile the Reichstag meets again 
on September 12 and the German political situa- 
tion appears to be as turbid as ever. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


France and Disarmament 


More significant than the German request for 
revision of the disarmament clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, presented to the French govern- 
ment on August 31, is the French reaction to this 
diplomatic démarche of the von Papen govern- 
ment. The German position has been known for 
many months. Throughout the first stage of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, German 
spokesmen never failed to press their claims to 
“equality” and to warn France (and other guardi- 
ans of the status quo) that Germany would sign 
no treaty which failed to grant equal treatment 
to all countries. The memorandum which Ger- 
many made public on September 6, after the Quay 
D’Orsay had revealed its contents to other powers, 
invited France to begin a “confidential discussion” 
of the equality issue in order to clear up the dif- 
ferences left unsettled at Geneva. The document 
was moderately phrased, but insisted that the 
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proposed Disarmament Convention, which must 
embody the principle of equality, must also re. 
place the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 


The reaction in France was stiff, but not as vio- 
lent as might have been expected. Although ob- 
viously concerned by the delicacy of the situation, 
the Herriot government moved deliberately 
and without any semblance of panic. M. Herriot 
made it clear that his government did not con. 
sider the German request of interest to France 
alone; that, on the contrary, the status of German 
armaments concerned all the signatories of the 
Versailles Treaty and that any proposed modifi- 
cation must be discussed by them jointly. Hence 
the French government will decline to negotiate 
alone with Germany, but will confer with its 
former allies—possibly including the United 
States, whose rights in the matter of armaments 
were preserved under the separate treaty of peace 
with Germany. On September 3, M. Herriot as- 
sured his Cabinet that he had already taken ad- 
vantage of the pact of confidence signed at Lau- 
sanne and had exchanged views with the British 
government. That Great Britain was not unsym- 
pathetic was indicated by London dispatches 
denying that the government supported the 
German claims to equality. 

The position taken by France, therefore, while 
it excludes direct negotiations with Germany, 
does not prevent discussion of the equality issue 
by all the powers concerned, either through dip- 
lomatic channels or at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The German move makes action on the 
fundamental issue confronting the Disarmament 
Conference imperative before that conference can 
proceed. 

The future of the Disarmament Conference 
obviously hinges on the result of these negotia- 
tions. The United States and Great Britain may 
occupy a strategic position, as neither Germany 
nor France can run the risk of inviting complete 
isolation. A threat to re-arm which brought Eng- 
land to the support of France would hardly bene- 
fit Germany; a stiff refusal to modify the military 
clauses of a treaty which alienated the United 
States and Britain would not increase French se- 
curity. By refusing to countenance the re-arma- 
ment of Germany, while insisting upon the prin- 
ciple of equality and general reduction in arma- 
ments, the neutral states have the power to force 
a compromise which is essential to the peace of 


Europe. WILLIAM T. STONE. 
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